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KIVAS OF THE SAN JUAN DRAINAGE^ 
By BYRON CUMMINGS 

TO one who has tramped or ridden all day across the sandy 
plains of the Navajo or Hopi reservations without finding a 
spring or a decent water hole, there is no need of explaining the 
importance of mother earth and the rain gods in the theology of the 
Indians of that region. The scanty vegetation draws its sustenance 
from the soil; the pockets in the rocks store the precious fluid that 
keeps flocks and herds alive ; and from the crevices in the cliffs man 
draws the life-giving nectar of the gods and goes on his way with a 
prayer of thanksgiving on his lips. Is it any wonder that the In- 
dians who drew their sustenance from that scanty soil centuries 
ago and their still primitive descendants look upon the earth as 
their cherishing mother and upon the rain clouds as benign beings 
coming from the four quarters of the earth to bless mankind? 
Man must ever worship some power which he recognizes as superior 
to himself, must personify it, clothe it with life and initiative and 
capacity to understand his petitions. In so far as the attributes 
of that power are beyond his comprehension, superstition holds 
sway and the primitive imagination runs riot, filling religious 
observances with all sorts of fantastic forms and concepts. 

The early inhabitants of our southwestern plains were evidently 
struggling toward a truer comprehension of the phenomena manifest 
about them and a determination of their relationship to those 
phenomena. They grasped germs of great truths and filled in the 
background with a strange mixture of half truths and imagination 
that custom welded into divine laws that the gods insisted must 
be carried out with great precision. 

As an expression of belief in the sustaining power of mother 
earth, the greater number of the ceremonial chambers of the ancient 
and modern population of the Pueblo country are sunk beneath the 

1 Read before the American Anthropological Association at Philadelphia. 
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surface of the earth and form halls located wholly or in part beneath 
the floor level of the living rooms of the village. Thus the priests 
descend again into the embrace of the earth-mother and come into 
closer touch with that mysterious life-giving power which they see 
her manifest on every hand. In the creation myths of the Hopi, 
the Zuiii, and the Navajo we find accounts of how mankind has 
emerged from the interior of the earth, struggling upward with the 
help of the gods from one plane of existence to another until they 
are able to climb out upon the surface of the earth and endure the 
full light of the sun-father. This underground chamber, called by 
the Hopi, a kiva, represents the last stopping place or stage of exist- 
ence before man emerged on to the surface of the earth (fig. 53). 




Fig. 53. — A kiva with irregular recesses and a sipapu situated between the fire screen 
and the entrance to the sacred passage, Kayenta, Arizona. 



Thus it commemorates the important phase — achievement — in that 
great struggle of mankind toward the fuller light of the present day. 
In the sipapu, the opening in the floor situated usually a little 
beyond the center and in line with the fire-box and entrance to the 
shaft, we have represented the opening from which the spirits of 
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men have passed from the interior of the earth on their journey to 
the presence of the sun-father. The fire-box, usually located close 
to the center, represents the invigorating heat of the sun-father 
whose presence they are approaching. Here they pause and warm 
and dry themselves, as their existence heretofore has been in regions 
that are cold, dark, and damp. After they have become accustomed 
to the warmth and dim light of the kiva, they pass on by the fire 
screen and enter the passage through the side wall at the floor level 
which leads to the bottom of a small shaft which extends usually 
vertically into the open air above. Through this passage they 
ascend to the surface of the earth. Thus man has accomplished his 
journey, stands in the presence of the sun-father, and begins his 
career in the great out-of-doors of the world's forces. 

In the ruins of the cave and cliff people of the San Juan drainage 
that we have examined, this underground chamber is almost in- 
variably round, evidently following the form of the most primitive 
dwelling of these people and thus recording the history of their 
architecture. Primitive people everywhere seem first to have con- 
structed for themselves circular homes. We see this manifest among 
the neolithic people of Europe and Asia as well as among the aborig- 
ines of America. In the San Juan drainage all of the oldest homes 
we have found, buildings that plainly antedated the well constructed 
cliff-dwellings, are circular in form. 

The past summer we found some interesting groups of houses 
in a section of very rough country that seemed comparatively 
unknown. In a deposit of clay and broken shale which had par- 
tially filled numerous caves of the section, the people had excavated 
circular rooms, roofing them over with poles, brush, cedar bark, 
and clay. In some instances these older habitations were filled 
up, and well constructed rooms of stone and clay of the so-called 
"Cliff-Dwellers" built above them. In other sections as in Sagie 
ot Sosie canon, a branch of the Moonlight, and in Water Lily 
canon, a branch of the main Sagie, we have found numerous in- 
stances of circular rooms constructed of flat stone set up on edge, 
braced by posts and poles and the holes filled with grass, cedar bark, 
or clay. Some of these, judging from their location and construe- 
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tion, plainly were ceremonial chambers; others served merely as 
living rooms. Many are in such a state of decay that it is im- 
possible to determine the uses to which they were put; but all are of 
circular form. 

In the older kivas of the ''Cliff -Dwellers" one finds the walls 
built of roughly constructed masonry with four strong posts set 
into them to serve as supports for the larger timbers that carry the 
weight of the roof. As they learned to break the stones more 
evenly and lay them up more firmly, they made the walls stronger, 
letting well built pilasters take the place of the supporting posts, and 
setting the wall between them back a few inches after it had reached 
a height of about three feet from the floor. These intervening 
spaces made excellent recesses for storing ceremonial material and 
perhaps also convenient places to sleep when men wished to see 
visions and secure answers to the questions that were disturbing 
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Fig. 54. — Kiva 20 ft. in diameter showing a bench extending around the entire chamber, 
Water Lily canon, Arizona. 



their peace of mind. The pilasters and accompanying recesses 
usually number six, although we find many variations from this 
form. In White cafion we have found well-made kivas with five 
pilasters, in Sagie cafion, kivas with two and three recesses up near 
the roof and others with no recesses at all, the wall having been 
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built strong and smooth from the floor to the ceiling. On the 
Kayenta in 1909 we found a kiva in a cave ruin in a small side 
canon, that has a bench extending exactly half way round the 
circular chamber. This kiva is fifteen feet in diameter, its walls 
are exceedingly well built, and the curve of the room very regular. 

In Twin Cave House in Water Lily canon, one of the head 
branches of Sagie canon, we found a kiva 20 feet in diameter which 
has a bench 2 feet high extending entirely around the chamber 
(fig. 54). This building is very well constructed and has the 
greater part of the bench paved with thin flat stones. A large one 
forms the top of the entrance to the shaft, or sacred passage. A 
rectangular box-like depression in the floor 4 by 8 inches takes the 
place of the circular sipapu which we have found in the other kivas. 
The fire screen was made by standing two short posts firmly in the 
clay floor, two feet apart, and filling in the space between with 
upright sticks plastered with clay. In the lower part of the wall 
near the floor you usually find one or more cubby-holes about 8 
by 10 inches and 6 to 10 inches deep. These were probably used 
as receptacles for prayer plumes and sacred medicines. 

The roofs are either flat or dome-shaped, both varieties of which 
have been well described by Dr Fewkes in his monographs on 
Spruce Tree House and Cliff Palace in Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colorado, and by Mr Morley in his discussion^ of the ruins of 
McElmo canon. The greater number of these kivas have flat 
roofs supported by heavy timbers which rest upon the pilasters, or, 
where there are no pilasters, are bedded into the top of the wall. 
At right angles and resting upon these are poles placed from 6 to 
12 inches part. Upon these and also at right angles rests a layer of 
split cedar or of willow twigs laid closely together. Over these is a 
thick layer of cedar bark or rushes and this, in turn, is overlaid with 
about 3 inches of clay packed closely by treading. The dome-shaped 
roofs are obtained by placing smaller and shorter timbers from the 
top of one pilaster to the one next adjacent, and others across the 
angles thus formed by the ends of the first tier, gradually drawing 
them toward the center until the roof beams close the space or 

1 American Anthropologist, October-December, 1908, pp. 596-610. 
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leave only a small hole in the top. Upon these supporting timbers 
are placed a layer of brush or cedar bark and then all is covered 
and leveled with earth and clay.^ To one side of the center in 
both forms of roof is left a rectangular opening about 2 by 23/^ feet 
by which access to the kiva is had on a ladder. 

In some of the cave pueblos, as in Batatakin and Bat-woman 
houses in branches of Sagie canon, no circular ceremonial chambers 
are found. Rectangular rooms built on the same level as the living 
rooms seem to have been used for that purpose. Taking one from 
Batatakin as typical (pi. xix), the entrance is at the side and opens 
upon a platform that extends from the threshold to the fire screen 
which rises from the edge of the fire-box. The fire screen, built 
up of masonry five inches thick, is 2 feet wide and 2 feet 6 inches 
high. The floor of the chamber is the solid rock of the cave floor, 
and contains no sipapu, A shallow circular depression that has 
been pecked into the rock 18 inches from the fire-box suggests a 
sipapu, though probably it is not one. In the roof above the fire- 
box is an opening 8 by 10 inches which probably served for the exit 
of the smoke. Midway in the front wall and 4 feet 6 inches from 
the floor is an opening, 4 by 5 inches, that has been carefully pre- 
pared. This may be the suggestion of the sacred passage, but there 
is no exterior shaft manifest. The back wall is formed of the cliff 
wall of the cave and contains an irregular jog which served as a 
shelf. There were at least four such chambers in Batatakin and 
two in Bat-woman House. In the latter pueblo, however, all 
rooms in the central part of the cave were so badly destroyed 
by huge blocks of stone that had fallen from the roof of the cave 
that it is impossible to be at all sure of the detailed character of the 
respective rooms. 

On the back wall of the Bat-woman House is painted a large 
image of the Bat-woman and on the side wall of Batatakin a similar 
image of the slayer god. Since these images are found only in 
these pueblos where there are no circular chambers, and since 
these villages show as high development in the arts of weaving and 

1 This method of construction is shown in one form of hogan built by the Navajo 
in that region today. 
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pottery-making as is found anywhere, and since also we are able to 
obtain from old Navajo priests a reasonable explanation of these 
images, it is probable that these are as recent as any of the Cliff - 
Dwellers' villages. 

The old Navajo relate the myth of the Bat-woman and the 
slayer god as follows : 

A very long time ago their people used to be destroyed by the big 
animals that lived in the country. The last of these big animals were 
the big eagles, which lived on the top of Shiprock, a steep isolated cliff 
in northwestern New Mexico, and used to vswoop down upon their 
villages, carry off their women and children, and steal their turquoise. 
Finally, they appealed to the Slayer God to help them. He went to the 
top of Shiprock, killed the big eagles, and took all their feathers. When 
he turned to come down, the cliff was so steep that he was afraid to try it. 
Pretty soon Bat-woman, his grandmother, came along and he asked her 
to help him. She said she would if he would get into her basket, which 
she always carried suspended by fine silken threads, and keep his eyes 
closed until they reached the ground. He thought the cords looked 
pretty small; but she bounced the basket up and down and showed him 
how strong they were. Knowing that his grandmother would never 
deceive him, at length he got into the basket and was taken down to 
the ground. But on the way, while his eyes were closed, the Bat- 
woman threw all of the eagle feathers into the air, and they turned into 
birds. That is why we have so many birds. Since then the people 
have never been troubled by big animals. The Slayer God is the son of 
the sun-father and a beautiful, chaste Navajo girl, the daughter of the 
Bat-woman. 

In Pine Tree House, a cave pueblo of thirty-six rooms which we 
discovered last summer near the head of Nitznoeboko, a branch of 
the Sagie canon, we found at the extreme front of the cave the 
remains of a circular room built into the cliff, in the old style, with 
flat stone on edge and braced with posts; and near one end of the 
cave an old kiva of circular form, though somewhat irregular; 
while toward the other end and opening off from a little court, was 
a rectangular room that had plainly served the purpose of a cere- 
monial chamber. The circular room was sunk below the level of 
the surrounding rooms in a large hole between sections of the cliff 
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floor of the cave, and consequently, was not perfectly round. 
It was 53^ feet deep ; and its average diameter was 8 3/^ feet. Against 
the rock, on the front side, was the fireplace; while 3 feet to the 
right, was the entrance to the shaft, or sacred passage, which opened 
out into a tiny triangular court on that side of the chamber. There 
was no fire screen, as the location of the fire-box seemed to preclude 
the need of one. In the inside of the sacred passage, 12 inches 
from the top, are two small oak sticks set into the masonry of the 
walls at right angles to each other. A similar arrangement is found 
in the shafts of some kivas in the White canon on the north side of 
the San Juan. This seems to preclude the use of the shaft for pro- 
fane purposes. The fact that the roof was entirely gone and the 
chamber filled with all sorts of rubbish seems to indicate that the 
community had ceased to use this room and had transferred their 
ceremonies to the larger rectangular room in the other part of the 
village. This chamber measured 10 feet i inch by 10 feet 5 inches 
and contained a fire-box and a sipapu. The sipapu is rectangular, 
and measures 24 by 10 by 5 inches. It was covered by a piece of 
plank which rested upon a planting stick. 

These rooms illustrate well the relationship that plainly existed 
between the two forms of ceremonial chambers. The circular 
ones are evidently the older and more numerous. They served the 
communities as churches, council chambers, and workshops for the 
men; and were the center of the religious and social life of the 
respective communities. The rectangular rooms were a later 
development, and served a similar purpose among the members of 
clan societies, organized through the influence of immigrants into 
the region, whose religious customs differed somewhat from the 
parent stock of the people. 

Some interesting conditions are also found in the ceremonial 
caves of the region, showing the circular idea of the earlier kiva 
in these earliest places of worship. One in Montezuma creek 
canon which we found several years ago, is a small semicircular 
cave, reached only by a staircase of foot holes pecked in the smooth 
side of the cliff. These holes were nearly obliterated and had to be 
pecked out afresh before one could reach the cave which contained 
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little more than a fireplace. Another found last summer in Monu- 
ment park was reached only by swinging one of our number over 
the cliff 75 feet down to a small landing, and then dropping a rope 
down a hundred feet to the bottom. By this we made our way, 
hand over hand, to the landing; and thence, we climbed into the 
interior of the cave. In the inner slope we could trace here and 
there the remains of foot-holes cut in the rock, but those in the 
cliff outside evidently had been entirely obliterated. At the back 
of the cave there is a sandy terrace which is quite level. On this 
had been set up flat stones in a circle 12 feet in diameter (pi. xx). 
Buried in the sands that had drifted into this inclosure and scat- 
tered down the slope for several feet were hundreds of beads of 
bone, jet, slate, agate, turquoise, and shell, also several pipes, several 
arrow and spear points, some arrows and weaving sticks, and many 
small canopies made of twigs tied with yucca cord. In front and 
just outside this circle was a coarse black jar, 16 inches high. This 

was buried in the sands that had 
accumulated since the cave was 
used, and was covered closely with 
a flat stone. In it were a string 
of fifty small wooden cylinders, 
36 wooden pendants, shaped like 
truncated cones, a string of 40 
^tBk i'^9^ Jllk\ i^Hf half-gourd shells, a bundle of 

f^ f JSmSIh ^IRI prayer sticks and bone awls, and 

four carved wooden birds (fig. 55) . 
Here evidently was a shrine of 
the rain gods. Here they brought 
their offerings of beads and feath- 
ered arrows, and the emblems 
of their christening ceremonies. 
Here the priests stored the ar- 
ticles which they used in the sacred rites performed to secure the 
favor of the gods and the blessing of their fields. The four birds of 
different sizes probably represent the messengers of the rain gods of 
the east, west, north and south; the wooden beads, the pendants, 
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55. — Wooden birds from ceremonial 
cave. Monument Park, Utah. 
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KIVA EXCAVATED !,s THE SHALE AND CLAY WITH RUINS OF CLIFF DWELLERS ABOVE. 

MONUMENT PARK, UTAH 




CEREMONIAL CAVE, SHOWING CIRCLE OF STONES ON A SMALL TERRACE AT THE BACK. 
HERE WERE FOUND BIRDS, BEADS ETC. 
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and the half-gourd shells were probably the decorations of the 
priests as they danced and chanted to the rain gods; while the 
wooden canopies (placed over the head of a new-born babe to secure 
the protection of the gods, according to an explanation given us by 
an old Navajo medicineman) probably represented the canopy of 
the heavens with the circle of the horizon, the homes of the rain 
gods of the east, west, north, and south, and the paths across the 
heavens which lead to the respective abodes of those deities. 

In a room in Pine Tree House in Sagie canon we found, together 
with numerous weaving sticks and spindles, a band made of splints 
woven together with yucca cord and bordered on each side with a 
row of pine nuts strung on cotton cord. The band is painted with 
a design in black and white. With the assistance of Mrs John 
Wetherill of Kayenta, Arizona, who possesses a remarkable under- 
standing of the Navajo people and their language, we obtained the 
following interpretation of this design from Navajo medicinemen: 
The black and white lines at top and bottom represent the horizon 
with its dark earth line and the bright light of the sky; the black 
terraced triangles represent the rain clouds; the broad zigzag lines 
of white, the lightning; and the vertical white lines, the pillars of 
beads that hold up the rain clouds so that there will never be any 
more floods. This band formed the headdress of the priest who 
impersonated the slayer god in the ceremony commemorating the 
saving of the people from the great flood that occurred a long, long 
time ago; but this ceremony, he said, had not been celebrated by 
his people for a long time. 

A peculiarly shaped basket was found in a room in Bat-woman 
House, and is similar to one found in a cave in Sagie canon in 1909. 
It is probably a ceremonial basket; and, according to the explanation 
of our old Navajo friend, was carried by the war god (the slayer god) 
to hold his arrows and sacred medicines in the ceremony above 
described. The two peculiar shaped lobes at the bottom represent 
the ears of the Bat-woman, the grandmother of the slayer god, who 
always aided her grandson in his efforts to help the people. 

The elaborate design, carried out in color, represents in the 
bands of black and white the horizon lines of earth and light; the 
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dark broad bands, the rain clouds; the dark triangles, the water 
jugs of the rain gods; and the white zigzag lines, the lightning. 

While both Navajo and Hopi priests and clan leaders seem 
able to give reasonable explanations of much of this ancient 
ceremonial material, is it not remarkable that medicinemen of the 
Tachinie clan, the oldest clan of the Navajo, seem to be the only 
ones able to give such ready and definite interpretation to so much 
of the prehistoric symbolism? It seems to us to indicate quite a 
close connection between the Tachinie clan of the Navajo and the 
Cliff Dwellers of the region. 
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